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Laying of the Cornerstone at Fanwood in 1853 

AN ACCOUNT OF THE CEREMONIES AT THE WASHINGTON HEIGHTS SITE 
OF THE NEW YORK SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 

From the Press of Geo. F. Nesbitt, TTorner of Wall and Waler Streets, 1853 



The cornerstone of the new building for the 
institution was laid on Tuesday, November 22d, 
1853. 

At an early hour in the morning, the pupils of 
the Institution, to the number of two hundred 
and eighty, were* escorted to the grounds by their 
instructors. The invited guests were conveyed in 
a special (rain provided for them by the Hudson 
River Railroad Company, and arrived on the 
premises at 11 o'clock a.m. The company assem- 
bled at the Mansion House, where they formed 
in procession, and moved to the site selected for 
the building. The pupils 
followed, and look their 
seats on a wooden amphi- 
theatre which had been 
erected for their accommo- 
dation. The ladies and 
other guests were provided 
with teat! on a platform 

conveniently arranged. In 

the tent re of the area, 
encircled by these tem- 
porary Sinn lines, lay I lie 
■ne, and 
to it, a broad plat- 
form, on which stood his 

honoi the mayor of New 

. the Right Rev. Dr. 

Wainwright, bishop of 

tin- Episcopal Church of 

the d ! New \. 

.id |)ui , 

Adams and Kih>\. ( '■ • 
holler Flagg, Judg 
Silvanus Miller, Esq . the 
D.D., 
Rev. William W. Turnei , 
acting principal of the 
American Asylum for the 
and dumb at il.ut 

Lament ( 'len , the 

venerable pupil of Sicard, 

and long a teacher in the Hartford institution; the 

and directors of the institution, and a 

number of the instructors of the deal' and dumb. 

The ord. id by Robert l >. 

Weeks, Esq., chairman of the building committee, 

alter which — 

The Right Rev. Bishop Wainwright, being 
introduced to the assembly, then made the 
invocation and prayer. 

Harvey P. Pert, 1,1,1)., Pre il the In 

'lion, then made Ihe opening add hit h 

follows: — 

mis and Fellow-Labor grt in the Causa of 

Humanity: 
in the oi i asion thai has dra 
the laying of th 

i Vork Institution for the Inn uction 
of the I leaf and Dumb bringing to our 1 1 

both the rapid n ol our I ily, which 

npelled a il oi the institution I 

: the institution i! 

nmodations than 
thai once deemed, could 

afford: there is much to force our attention 

the often boasted o) 

tic Of the nineteenth 

illy, of our owai favored 

.1 manifi ie In the i 

ih of i Itfes and bto h, from small 

ami feeble beginning ling up with magical 

to rival the proudest t ities and the n 

towering empires ol the old world; not alone in 

the pread of free princip vernment; In the 

Uing tide oi public and private wealth, or the 

nd achievements o and mechanical skill. 

Olh. el more 

worthy of an enlightened, philanthrope and Chris- 
tian people mori ing to those who believe 
iii the inline Improvement and high destinic 

the human rate- <mr school:, and iol leges, our 

loi the unfortunate and afflicted; in short, 
all the means for the more equal diffusion of 



Intelligence and happiness, share in the onward 
impulse. 

Of this gratifying fact, a multitude of illustra- 
tions will readily occur to you. The remarkable 
success and prosperity of our own institution, is 
not one of the least striking; and if we review the 
multiplication and growth of kindred institutions 
in almost all Christian countries, we shall find 
strong confirmation of the belief, that the intellec- 
tual, moral and religious progress of the present 
age, at least fully keep pace with its material 
advancement; and that there is, on the whole, 




New York School lor thl Dcti 1856 

Thr tower » onn July U, t 

nothing to rJJ the consolatory belief, that 

God is preparing the world for that millennium 
which is io come In bis own good time. 

than three centuries have elapsed since the 
in, i recorded efforts were made, contemporane- 
ously by Pedro Ponce, a Spanish monk, and 
him Pasch, a German pastor, to lead to the 

li'dil of knov .11 some lew of t< 

our unfortunate feliowmen, whom the deprivation 
peech and hearing had shut out of the pali 
il and i privileges, durin 

thou ■ than one century b 

uiie the benevolent and self-denying De i'Epee 

rounded the lilulion. dev il both 

his life and his own private fortune, tor the tree 

Instruction of the indigenl deaf and dumb; and 

idy there are, in Europe and Al two 

hundred such Institutions, all but twelve Ot thirteen 

of which bavi up within the last Bit 

And though the oldest institution for the deaf 

and dumb on ii of the Atlantic, thai 

ll.ii i older than our own. and 

our own has numbered only ju 

atd to the life of man, their 

:n h institution 
of the union, all supported mainly by appro] 
lions from the state treasuries. More than half 
of these were opened within the 1. 

Nim which have as yet no Institutions 

for deaf unites within their own borders, have made 

provision for educating, in some cases all, and in 

Others, a large proportion Of their indigent deaf 
and dumb, in a school in some neighboring state. 

Then Is, i rejoice b state in the 

union, alerable population and 

sources, that has not fully, or la part, acknowi- 
.1 the claims of this Interesting and unfortunate 
portion of its population to the means of intellec- 
tual and spiritual life 

In the number of pupils under instruction, the 

Inert d equally encouraging. Twenty- 

one o all the Ami book for the deaf 

and dumb, then six in number, contained barely 
lour hundred pupils Willis ol whom were 

from states north and east of the Potomac, leaving 



still unprovided for nearly or quite one-half of the 
deaf-mutes in the eastern and middle states; while 
south of the Potomac and west of the Alleghanies, 
deaf-mutes, to whom the advantages of education 
were accessible, formed rare exceptions to the 
general deplorable doom of their companions in 
misfortune. Ten years later, the number of 
schools in actual operation had not increased, (one 
in this state having been merged in our own, and 
one in Virginia opened in the interval), but the 
number of pupils had risen to six hundred. Since 
then the cause has received a new impulse. The 

present number of pupils 
in our sixteen institutions, 
is not far from twelve 
hundred, the number of 
pupils having doubled, 
and of schools more than 
doubled, within the last 
Though in some of the 
remote and sparsely set- 
tled states nothing, or 
ten years. 
comparatively little, has 

yet been done, and in 
.some old and populous 
ones. 1 regret to say, the 
provision b yet very in- 
adequate; yet when we 
look at the facts just 
ed and remen 
i also the term of in- 

where extended from the 

three years first deemed 

enough, till now our own 

state, and some others, 
allow from seven (o len 

years in certain cases; we 

have abundant encou- 

ment to hope that the 

time is not remote when 

in all the states of our 

union may 1 not say also in all Christian lands — 

as now in our own state, and several of OUT st 

slates, and in some of the Teutonic countries of 

Europe the high and holy law will be recogni 

and practically carried out, that every child cap- 
able of instruction, has a claim on the community 

lor Ihe best means of moral and mental cultivation. 
Our own ureal and prosperous state stands, 

I rejoice to say, where she ought to stand among 

foremost in the liberality of her provisions in 

behalf of the deaf and dumb. The institution 
which has grown up under her fostering care, is 
nearly equal, in number of pupils, to that of 
London, long the largest, in the world; and in that 
ect, at least, is far in advance of every other 
similar institution on either side of the Atlantic; 

and its conductors have zealously labored (with 

what ih^cs not become me to 

indue) to place it in the front rank of institutions 
leal mutes, in all the requisites of useful; 
all Ihe means of mental, moral and religious 

educat 

Through the efforts of a lew philanthropic men. 
nearly all of whom have rested from their lab 
the 'New Vork Institution for the Instruction of 
the Deaf and Dumb" was incorporated, in April, 
1817, and opened for the reception of pupils, in 
Max. ISIS Pot Ihe fust year, its pecuniary 
means, with the exception of a small but encoUl 
donation from the city, were derived from 
ile benevolence. A rapid increase in the 
number of pupils, and a still more rapid Inert 
of applications from the interior of the state, made 

necessary an appeal to the legislature tor aid. Nor 

I his appeal made in vain. The evidence 
presented to the legislature by a delegation of 
directors, teachers and pupils, sent to Albany 
the practicability of instructing the deaf and dumb, 
and of the numbers of this unfortunate class in the 
State, awakened a warm interest and sympathy. 
testified by a prompt donation of ten thousand 
dollars. Preceded only a year or two by a 
donation of money by the state of Connecticut, 
and a few weeks by one of land by Congress to 
(Continued on page 2) 
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the asylum at Hartford, this was the third practical 
recognition, by an American legislature, of the 
claims of the deaf and dumb. And well and nobly 
has our state followed out this auspicious begin- 
ning. Through all the political changes of the 
state, there has been no retrograde movement in 
the cause of benevolence. To the appropriations 
to the school for the deaf and dumb, have since 
been added liberal donations to the establishments 
for the instruction <>f the blind, the relief of the 
insane, and, finally, for the education of idiots. 

In April, 1822, the legislative provision for the 
education of the deaf and d.umb first assumed 
a specific and permanent character. Provision was 
then made for thirty-two state beneficiaries, limit- 
ed to three years each. This term was, however, 
as early as 1825, extended to four years, a period 
still very inadequate, but sufficient to qualify not 
a few of our early pupils for a gratifying degree 
of respectability, usefulness and happiness. For 
several years, with this comparatively scanty 
provision, aided by the donations of some bene- 
volent citizens of New York, and the receipts of 
a few paying pupils, the institution struggled on. 
The number of pupils was little over fifty, more 
than twenty of whom were day scholars, often 
irregular in their attendance, and exposed to many 
dangers in the streets. 

Twenty-six years ago, October 19, 1827, a 
ceremony like that which has now drawn us to- 
gether, attracted an assemblage, comprising many 
of the most honored citizens of our city and state, 
to a spot on the southerly side of Fiftieth Street, 
then an open field, surrounded by orchards, pas- 
tures, woods and swamps — which, with here and 
there a frame building in a garden, covered, at 
that point, the whole breadth of the island. Here, 
after anxious years devoted to the collection of 
funds, by repeated appeals to the benevolent, and 
by the practice of strict economy, encouraged at 
last by a conditional donation of ten thousand 
dollars from the state treasury, and by the gift 
from the city of en acre of land for the site of 
the principal buildings, the directors of the New 
York Institution for the Deaf and Dumb laid the 
cornerstone of their first modest building. Though 
designed to accommodate a greater increase of 
pupils than was then anticipated for many years, 
its dimensions were only one hundred and ten feet 
i>y sixty, and three stories beside the basement. 
The late eminent scholar and philanthro 
Dr. Samuel L. Mitchell, as president of the Hoard 
of Directors, officiated at the ceremony, but g 
the principal pail to the Hon. A. C. Flagg, then 
the able and distinguished Superintendent of Com- 
mon Schools "f our state. In the chid places 
Sround them, were the members of our city 
government, and the board of directors oi that 
year comprising, among other honored names. 

i of those wini had first raised thdi voices in 
behalf of the deaf and dumb oi New York, and 

who had zealously and faithfully watched over the 

ii ni inn from Its first feeble begii There 

were the Rev. Dr. James Milnoi. Dr. Samuel 
Akerly, Stephen Allen. Rev. John Stanford, Rev. 

Dr. Maiaulev, John Slidell, Philip Hone, Jonas 

Mapes and Others, whose tonus have pasted from 
our si^hl, and wh Its from our earlhh COm- 

munion; but whose memory is yet HMD and 
precious in many hearls. and whose counsels and 

mple remain, leading us onward in the COU 
of right, and of enlightened benevolence. 

Of this Venerated band, tWO, (Lewis Seymour 
and Timothy Hedges) yet remain to aid us with 
their mature counsels, and rejoice in the results 
of their long years of benevolent labor. 

"A pensive interest," said the newspaper notices, 

. added to the occasion," by the presence of 

the deaf and dumb pupils of the institution, then 
about sixty in number, some few of whom are here, 
with a larger number of the pupils of subsequent 
years, living evidences of the blessings the insti- 
tution has conferred, attracted to this scene by that 
Dg interest which worthy alumni ever feel in 
their alma mater, (and, by the way, an institution 
for the deaf and dumb is, most emphatically, an 
alma mater, a foster-mother, to its pupils). 

How striking is the contrast between the condi- 
tion of our institution and of our city twenty-six 
years ago and now! How suggestive of yet greater 
advances in the future! For neither has reached 
its full growth, or gained the culminating point of 
its prosperity. With both, progress and growth 
result from causes which, to far as human fore- 
sight can pierce, must continue to work for genera- 
tions to come. While we continue to obey the 
laws which the Most High has ordained as the 
condition of heUthy and enduring pros|writy, we 
may hope, in humble- reliance on the continuance 
of his divine favor, that that prosperity will con- 
tinue unchecked and unmarred 

The history of the Institution, at least during 
the period jnsi mentioned, has been an almost 

uninterrupted record of mercies, oi sugumented 

reputation, of in .1 usefulness, of 

a progress still upward and onward. 

The dew building rose in fair prop o r ti ons, under 

the watchful care of its benevolent and disinter* 



ed guardians; it was finished and occupied; new 
teachers were obtained, capable of supplying what- 
ever had been deficient in the method of instruc- 
tion, as compared with the most successful schools 
for deaf-mutes then existing: and yet other im- 
provements were made in this respect, which have 
been embodied in works that have since come into 
general use in American schools for deaf-mutes; 
from the legislature were obtained repeated aug- 
mentations of the number of state beneficiaries 
commensurate with the number of deaf-mutes in 
the state, (the number now allowed being one hun- 
dred and ninety-two), and extensions of the term 
of instruction more nearly adequate to their wants. 
Instead of the three and four years first allowed, 
from five to seven years are now allowed in 
ordinary cases, and three years more to those 
judged capable of successfully prosecuting higher 
branches of study. With the gradual increase of 
pupils and of means, the buildings were thrice 
enlarged, and the time was fast approaching when 
another enlargement would become imperatively 
needful. 

Meantime the city, which twenty years ago lay 
in distant prospect from our upper windows, was 
shooting forth its roots, in the form of canals and 
railroads, and lines of ocean steamers, and expand- 
ing with a growth that outran the expectations of 
the most sanguine. With our increasing need of 
ample space for fresh air, and the outdoor recrea- 
tions of so many youth, the space available for 
our purposes was becoming more restricted. Where 
recently had been only swamps, pastures and woods, 
streets were opening, and lines of building going 
up all around us. The period seemed not remote 
when a dense population would press upon us on 
every side. We had, by incurring a considerable 
debt, secured, as we hoped, grounds large enough 
for the necessary uses of the institution, and the 
indispensable outdoor exercise of the pupils; but 
the opening, against our earnest remonstrances, of 
a wide street through the whole length of those 
grounds, entirely marring them for our purposes, 
and the prosed that yet another would be order- 
ed, perhaps destroying the safe and easy communi- 
caiion between the different parts of the establish- 
ment, convinced us that it was in vain to atempt 
to stem the flood of improvement; and that our best 
plan was a speedy removal while an eligible site 
could be secured on fair terms, and near enough to 
the business centre of the city for necessary com- 
munication, yet not so near that the institution, 
would at least in nm clay, be again driven forth by 

i he pressure of the advancing I 

I have Spoken of the sixty pupils who were 
present at the laying of that cornerstone twenty- 
six j - You will have a clearer idea of the 
growth of the Institution, when you look to that 
group of our present pupils, two hundred and 
ntv seven in number, exclusive of several deaf- 
mute teachers and employees. There you sec dl 
mutes from almost every comity in our great state, 
from several other states, and from the Hrilish 
provinces. While some arc- children of wealthy 
parents, by far the larger number must have 
remained without instruction, had not the helping 

hand oi the state or oi ihc city been extended to 

them in their need, bringing hope and joy to 

hundreds of afflicted families, in the beaming 

countenances of those- voiceless children and youth, 
you ma\ read the interest they take in this OO 
Bion -looking forward, as most of them do. to 

happy years of soda! communion, and precious 
opportunities of improvement, in the fair and 
spacious edifice which they already see in imagina- 
tion towering before them. And with this feeling 
is one of pleasure and gratitude, not less deep 
because silent, to find that, lonely and neglected 
as they once deemed themselves, they and their 
concerns can awaken in the better |>ortion of the 
community, such an interest as draws to this 
remote spot an assembly, like that they see around 
them; such good-will and benevolent feeling as 
they read in the- feces of all present. 

Full of gratulation and good augury is this 
occasion for all the friends of the institution. Of 
its permanent existence, its continued prosperity, 
we have, indeed, never permitted ourselves to 
doubt. Hut standing here, with Qod's past provi- 
dential dealings to the institution fresh in our 
recollection, and looking around and abroad, we 
cannot hut feel that he has now cast our lot in one 
of the pleasant places of the earth. In these 
ample grounds, with choice of sun or shade; with 
store of fruit in their season, and opportunity for 
healthful outdoor labor, with this varied and 
magnificent panorama spre-ad around; the heights 
rich in historical associations, tempting the adven- 
turous foot of youth; the broad river, bearing on 
its bosom the greatest interior commerce in the 
world, presenting an ever-varying scene of interest; 
in such a home as this, surelv our pupils will find 
whatever aid and incentive any location and 

■ an give to physical development, mental 

activity and moral elevation; and with tin 
happiness, with God's blessing, will be in their own 
I tower. 

How brief seems the lime since river and shore 
were ,i vast solitude; the- stealthy step of the savage 
through the forettl not more frequent than those 



of the bear or the wolf; the water rarely disturbed 
by his light canoe. Not greater is the change to 
this full and overflowing evidence of civilization, 
population end wealth, than is that change from the 
dull blank of ignorance to the full development of 
intelligence, and of moral and religious feeling, 
which has rejoiced the hearts of so many anxious 
parents of deaf-mutes — wheh is exemplified in so 
many of our pupils, and which, we trust, will here 
be wrought till that millennial period shall arrive, 
when, if there shall yet remain any deprived of 
speech and hearing, every parent will be qualified 
to minister to their intellectual and spiritual 
necessities. 

Till that happy time shall come, let us, gentle- 
men of the board of directors, and teachers of the 
institution, relying on the sympathy and aid of all 
friends of humanity; let us labor, faltering not at 
temporary difficulties, as becomes the descendants 
of those who fought and bled on these heights; 
zealously as becomes Christians who feel the value 
of so many immortal souls as are intrusted to our 
keeping; hopefully, in reliance on His favor who 
has so signally prospered our past labors, and who 
has said, "The wilderness and the solitary place 
shall be glad for them, and the desert shall rejoice 
and blossom as the rose. It shall blossom abun- 
dantly, and rejoice even with joy and singing. 
Then the eyes of the blind shall be opened, and 
the ears of the deaf shall be unstopped. Then 
the lame man shall leap as a hart, and the tongue 
of the dumb shall sing." 

The list of articles deposited in the cornerstone, 
was read by Israel Russell, Esq. Hon. Jacob A. 
Westervelt, Mayor of New York City, then super- 
intended the laying of the cornerstone with the 
usual ceremonies, after which he delivered the 
following : 

ADDRESS 

My friends, the occasion which has called us 
together, is one of particular interest, arid I am 
happy to see it honored by the presence of so 
many of my fellow-citizens. The institution, 
the cornerstone of which has now been laid, is 
intended for the instruction of those unfortunates 
on whom the afflicting hand of God has been laid, 
in depriving them of their speech and hearing. 
Time was, my friends, and that not very far 
remote, when one thus situated was removed from 
almost all intercourse with the outward world, save 
by such signs as nature might have taught, and 
those were unintelligible except to the few who 
might perhaps he brought into daily contact with 
them alone. Thanks, however, to many noble 
philanthropists, we may now almost say that the 
dumb are taught to speak, and the deaf to hear. 
The mute is now, by the aid of institutions like 
this, brought into communion with his fellowmen, 
and the germs of the intellect planted in him by 
the Almighty, are fostered and cherished, and 
nourished into maturity and growth, the once 
afflicted being enabled to assume that rank amongst 
his fellowmen thai becomes a useful and intelligent 
citizen. Hut it is not my place to expatiate upon 

the objects or benefits of such an instiution: the 

duly which devolved upon me discharged, 1 shall 
listen to those around me who are better qualified, 
and more capable of doing justice to such a subject. 

The Rev. Dr. Adams of the Hoard of Directors 
then made the following: 

ADDKKSS 

I can conceive of no reason why I should have 
been requested to add anything to the interesting 
addresses which have already been made, rather 
than others of my associates in the board of direc- 
tors, except it has been thought that some testi- 
mony from one of my profession was not altogether 
inappropriate or unbecoming to the occasion. After 
his honor the chief magistrate of our municipal 
government has spoken of the relation of this o< 
sion to the fame and philanthropy of the city; 
after the excellent president of our institution has 
presented those historic statements, which belong 
to the services of this day — it may not be consider- 
ed without interest or pertinency if, as a minister 
of religion, I should say a word of the bearings of 
this occasion on the cause of morals and religion. 
It was the boast of Augustus Caesar that he found 
the city of Rome composed of brick, and left it 
marble. Hut the imperial city, even in the days 
of its Augustan splendor and magnificence, could 
not boast of one of those philanthropic institutions 
which are the chief ornaments of a Christian 
metropolis. It had its long aqueducts of marble 
stretching across the valleys, and its sculptured 
arches spanning the streets — its triumphal pillars 
piercing the skies; its amphitheatres of colossal 
dimensions, and its every form of classic elegance 
and might; but not one hospital for the sick; not 
one retreat for the insane; not one asylum for the 
blind; not one refuge for the orphan; not one 
institution for the mute. "When was it .known 
that one born blind has been made to see?" 
When has it happened aforetime after this fash- 
ion?" were the expressions oi wonder and delight 
when the Son of God wrought his miracle of heal- 
ing; and all the humane and charitable institutions 
(Continued on pat:, 
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which now exist in the world, have ipTUDg up in 
the footsteps of his religion, as flowers and verdure 
follow in the path of the sun. Painters of all 
schools and ages have studied to throw Upon canvas 
the expression of wonder, gratitude and delight 
which overspread the pale face of blind Haiti- 
menus, when, at the touch ol Christ, his eye first 
saw the light, and he gazed upon the face of his 
I, old; and the same emotion in the laic and alii 
Hide ol" the deaf-mute, when the great physician put 

his finger into the dull and dead ear, uttering the 

miraculous "Bphpkatka" "Be opened," and his 

were unstopped to catch the. sweet sound of 

hi Saviour's words, and the imprisoned tongue 
from thi" chains of silence inlo the music 
of gratitude and praise. No mortal hand < 

at the miracle no human surgery cm pro- 

. I ase healing and relief; bill Ihe hand 

made cunning by the skill of Christian compassion 

wrought wondei idy by its vicarious 

i h, and given an almost mirai ulous mercy to 
the darkened and silent soul of the unfortun 
There are many interesting i inquiries 

whi( h are suggested in regard to those who 
deprived of one or more ol II , as whether, 

to use the allegorical language of Bunyan, when 

u gate" and ite," those avenue of ap- 

proach to the "town of Mansoul." lie closed up, 
there lie nol some new melhod of aCCeSB, Ml 

ognizable to out senses, by which our Father 

in Heaven draws nigh lo his afflicted children? I 

have no visionary theory lo suggest on thi^ suhjei I ; 
but it is a pleasant testimony thai I am able to 

..rr a close examination, that in the pro 
of Instructing the deaf-mute, ii has been a question 

with me whether there lie any disadvantage in the 

of human sounds of folly and error, which 

mislead and delude others. There has 

been an abundant SUCCeM in developing the ton- 

iii e. Warming into life their religious senium 

and establishing direct c munion with the Father 

of i have often been delighted at the 

mpli< iiy and promptness of the re| 

Which have been made by the mule to questions 

of a religious import. 

"Who made llic wol I limi once 

proposed to a little boy in the institution. With- 
out nt's delay, the chalk had rapidly traced 

the — 

"lii the b Cud created the heavens and 

the earth." 

"Why did Jesus (dine into Ihe world.''" was the 

next question proposed. With a smile of gratitude, 

the little fellow wrote in reply: 

"This Is a faithful saving, and worthy of all 
ptation, that Christ Jesus came into the world 

The astonished, visitor, desirous 
ol testing the religious nature of (he pupil to the 

utmost , ventured a1 length to 

"Why were you bom deal and dumb, when I 
Can both hear and speak?" With the sweet c i 
and most touching expression of nieel lion 

on the face ol Ihe boy, Ihe rapid i halk replied 

"Even so, Father, for >d in tin 

ht." 

We rejoice in the privilege of taking part ill the 

'on. We count it a pleasant 

thing to be present at Ihe beginning of an edifice, 

where ampler ac < onunodaf ions Jiall invite multi- 
tudes of the afflicted lo its fostering We 
Welcome them nol only to 

belter, to kindly piotec 
tion, In useful ai Is, bill lo Ihe 
leaching and < onsolal ions ol 

religion we congratulate those 

who will conic allei US, afllic I 
eel like those who are now with 

in the advantages winch 

will accrue io them from what 
we have founded lodav. 1 1 ere 
let knowledge and religion 

ml educate them. On 

the mt lawns let their 

u] feet find recreation Iodk 
after our own have rested bom 

the pilgrimage of life II< | 
tO them in the 
| ol the morning, and ol 
the Stars; and within the 

■ hapel here to be consei rated 
to his worship, i. rations 

be prepared foi the temple on 

ilenl 

and i deaf. 

\i the conclusion ol Di 

Adams adche . Mi \\ Vlinoie 

c ailed attention to the present e 

Of Jut tt, who drew the 

charter of the institution; to 

Silvanu. Millet and A/ariah 
< " II , who weie ; 

fiit at the laying <>f the < oi 
■tone oi n>. building 

erected for its accommrxlation . 



and to Laurent Clerc, of Hartford, a native of 

France, who was one of the deaf-mute pupils of 

the Abbe Sicard, and came to this country, as an 
instructor of the deaf and dumb, more than thirty 

years 

Mr. Clerc then addressed the audience in the 
sign-language, describing the progress which had 
been made in the instruction of ihe deaf and dumb, 
and expressing his I hanks to the Mosl High for 

the wonderful mercy with which he had tempered 

their peculiar affliction. His remarks were inter 

preted orally by Mr. Edward Peel 

The benediction was then pronounced by Rev. 
Dr. Knox, after which Ihe company returned to 
Ihe Mansion House, where they partook of an 
abundant collation provided by Mis. Stoner, the 

estimable and efficient matron of the institution. 

The edibles have eel their due share of 

attention, loasts were drank in coffee" and cold 

water, and pleasant speeches were made by Mr. 
Wclmore, Dr. I'eel, Ihe Kevs. W. W. linner and 

Eastman, Silvanus Miller, and Aaariah C Flagg, 

Esqs., Hon. (vastus brooks. Dr. Tuthill, and 

Professors Van Nostrand. Cooke and I. 1.. I'eel. 

\l half-past four o'clock cm., a down train of 

stopped in front of the premises, and the 

guests returned to the i It 

This occasion was marked by several act 

rous liberality, which deserve mention. The 

Hudson River Railroad Company declined to 
receive any renumerat ion for the passage of several 
hundred persons; the board and their guests, to 
and from Washington Heights; Mr. John T. Howl. 

the head of the dispatch post establishment, declin- 
ed I" make any charge for delivering several hun- 
dred invitations; several volumes, for deposit in 

the cornerstone, were presented b\ Mr, Valentine, 

Mr. Rode, and others; the leaden box, 

filling the cavity ill the stone, was presented for the 

occasion by Messrs. Philbin and Quin. IT 

and other instances of similar good feeling towards 
the institution, have been formally acknowledged 

solution of the board of directors. 



AKTici.KS in nil. CORNERSTONE 
I 1',,, vim ition 

Mill Ol I 

lu' present 

rnmenl ol i be State ol New York 
i ml ii<« mi the \i« ■ 

" lion ni the Deal and Dumb, 

i.l tin- jnslitu 
linn lur the II e. 

S. T port cm IN 

lur the- deal and dumb Ii era Europe, 

ii. 

i. Thirty third report, i ontait It to 

the deal and dumb, 
in France, Italy, Switzerland, Belgium and I 
Britain, bj Harvej P, Peet, oi the Board, 

1 83 1 . 
.s. Thirty fourth report, foi the year tss^ 
I. \ i livered al tin- New Vork Institution for the 

instruction ol the "i Dumb, De* 

1846, containing the proceedings oi the dadicaUon ol 
i lie- chap 

7. Address delivered in Commons Hall, at Raleigh, cm the 
the cornel toni ni the North 
olina in Minimi iin the Instrui tion ol the 
Dumb, tpril i iih, isis, in Harvey P. Peek i.i.l). 
s. Course ol Instruction for the deal and dumb, i >\ Ha 
I' I'M, i.l. D 

Part first, third edition, 1849 

Part lecond, i 

Part third, 1850, and 

Sc I I 



9. •Proceedings ol the first convention of American in- 
structors of the deal and dumb, held at the .New York 

Institution, August siii.-. »ih and 30th, 1850. 
io Proceedings ol the second convention of American 
[nstri nd dumb, held at the American 

\ \luni lor lice Deal and Dumb, llartlord. Connecticut, 

mi the 274, uat, 1851. 

II \mencan Annals of the Deal and Dumb, Volume Y, 

No i. Hartford, July, I 
12. Bj laws, en . im 1830, 1843 and i ther with 

all tl i the legislature, the names of all the 

tors of -the institution, to 

I hi ■ ' 

is. \\ pupils, July 6th, l 

II. Rev. June- Miliinr, \y\>, president of the institution 

From isis. presented by Israel Russell 

15. Elevation and ground plan-. 

lo. Manual ol the common council for 1853, presented bv 

D. 'l'. Valentine, E 
17, Laws gnd ordinances 61 the corporation, 
D. T. Valentine, E 

IS. Map nl the Cit\ „l New York lor 1853, folded. 
I". Map ol the Stale nl New 5 

clap ol the United Slates nl Ameriia, lor Is 

i General Washington, with In- farewell address, the 
Declaration of Indi and the Constitution of 

the United Slates, presented 

Mate- census for 18 
American coins ol 1853, from a hall cent up to ■ 

do!' 

24, Koin i ued during the republic ol ISIS, pre 

R. Winthrop, 

25. Bron ■ Gilbert Stuart and Washin 

\li.inii. presented b\ Vndrev Wai 

si w Vork Citj director) for the year t rated 

by Prosper M Weti 

27. New Vork dire I. presented bv Chi 

K R 

the evening pa] t, November. I 

Post, Mondaj . Nol 

New York Commercial Advert] 

New York Evening, Express, 
New \ ork Evening 
Evening Minor, 

dl the morning papers of Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 
New Vork Journal ol Commc 
Nrw \ ork Expi 

Morning Courier and New \ : lirer, 

The 

\ ork Herald. 
New York 'I'm 

1 Dailv Til 

Dail> National Democrat 
National Demoi 

The Da\ Hook, b\ inn..; 

I of the Institution lor the 
and Dumb at Philadelphia, I 

si Twentieth annit ol the Pennsylvania Institution 

to* the Blind, in Philadelphia, is 

aieenlh annual report ot the New York Institution 

i.e Blind, i 

hth annu the Society for the 

R< luvenile Delinquents, contain' 

nut of the laj is 

on Randall's Island. .Mlh \ 
with an address in Robert Kelly, president ol 

her with the front elevation and ground 

plans oi the buildings now erecting, 

second report of the New York Prison Association, for 
the year I 

annual report ol (lie New York Juvenile Asylum, 

lor I 

mil annual report of the Public School 

Society, June 25th, is 

umitlee on the dissolution ol the Public 
School Society, July 29th, 1853, and ils union with 
Ihe waid . hool under charge ol the Hoard of 

Edui ation 

■ m the Hoard of Education, for 1 

Map nl the property nn Fiftieth Street, beloncin 

the institution, advertised In be sold at auelinn, 

June 6th, 

41. Invitation and excursion tickets ,,u Ihe Hudson River 

R.R., for laying the cornerstone, Novembei 
The foregoing articles were presented by Israel Russell 

42. Two Chinese coins, presented by James D. Russell 

IS One dollar mechanics' bank bill of 1853, presented by 
Shepherd Knapp. president ol Ihe bank. 

44. Dewitl Clinton, first President of the Institution, 

1817, tsts. 




Mm mi. of Col. James Monroe — Used many yean as Boy's Primary Department 
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"He's tr>K i" God who'l imc to man; 
Whenever wrong is done 

To the humble i and the weal 
'Neath the all-beholding sun, 
That wrong is also done to us, 

And tlirv an 

Win i right i for themselves 

And mil for all the race." 
Specimen copies sent to any address on 

receipt of five Ci 



Notice concerning the whereabouts of 
individuals ivill l<e charged al the rate of 
10 cents a line. 



\\ i akiv assured by what seems to 
be expert authority thai war is linked 

with urn "I by rise in the I 

in living standards. The unrest is the 
nil of the sot ial ability to remain 

within fixed boundary lines under 

population pressure, in the pro 
of constant population changes foreign 
relations asm the channels of inter- 
national good-will cannot be continu- 
ed indefinitely. The attempt to* do 
so is sure to induce an equally deter- 
mined attempt to oven nine I hem. 

China is presented to US 
example where a huge volume of 
people live at virtually the lowest 
level, but they are scarcely ruled by 
a desire to overrun their borders for 
the reason that the masses of Chii 
are unaware that there are people 
nrhere who live more comfortably 
than do the majority in China. As 
the standard of living rises ■ people 

become aware that still higher sland- 
aids (an he maintained, and if they 
lack material, or whatever else it may- 
be that renders it impossible to im- 
prove the standard of living, 
ncss follows, and with this i nines w.n . 
niiiili for the Cifctum of au- 
thority experts. To the ordinary 

man in the Street al llie present lime, 

the stupid persona] ambitions of 

leaders in have their own way al anv 

• in the arrogant I 
nf present day dit tal 
sponsible foi and wai than 

anything i 



In education discipline of the type 
which will instruct inn not di 

inin h needed in llie school system. 
The mere giving Oi int. u ma I inn does 
not complete the fum linn 
tional training. < >l mmse a definite 
( unit ilium i botlld 

include all the ln« 

i luded in the environment of ■ i bild. 

I the mail H 

tun idvanced education and 

iid not he neglei ted In a 

man.: ool. 



Our country requires the rule of a 
disciplined people. It is all very well 

to say that we should train children 
to grow up by e x p r es si ng themselves, 
but we do not desire self-contained 
Citizens. 'The claim that children 
should have self-expression and be 
permitted to do as I hey please, which 
in too many cases simply means ruth- 
less selfishness, inordinate vanity and 

disregard of the feelings of Others, fol- 
lows from the lack of Intelligent 
parental guidance. 

Education thai is sincerely progres- 
sive wants the disciplined individual 

who has mastered the important eie- 

nienl of self control, That which was 

proper foi our parents in other days 
ml lie sufficient for our children 

of today. The conditions of life and 

society have (hanged and children 

musl be prepared to live under these 
changed conditions. The I'm m of train- 
ing which educates and dins not 

destroy is that which discourages the 
sell expression which is destructive; it 

should have no place in real educa- 
tion. 



Many references in the past have 

urged the importance of Introducing 
the all yen school. The day school, 
six day week anil all-year school are 
said t0 be Inevitable. School time 

will be gradually lengthened until this 
new school system has finally been 

attained, and it will be accompanied 

. in the purpose ami 
acter of the school. There will be 
periods for play, rest and nutrition 

nf life to which the school 

must give more recognition. m 

It has been noted by educators 
thai crime prevention work 

ly needed to meet the increase of 

crime among juveniles. This chal- 
lenge must be met somehow through 

the In-between hours of the child's 

day. It is fell that dime and deli- 
quency can only be prevented when 

made interesting for the young. 
1 1 has been urged that the bringing 

of the parent Into the school health 
field is an important need. There 
has been t rlticisni ol the lai k ol co- 
ordination between the health exami- 
nation given children and the actual 
instructional program in the diss 

room. These and other details of 
instruction, which are receiving closer 
attention than heretofore!, indicates 

the desire to find out faults and 
Improve the school work in every way 
possible. 



In tiii; original historical record of 
the laying of the cornerstone ol the 

main building al I'anwood, which 
appears In this issue, there is much 
thai Carries the mind Of friends of 

School backward almost a 
century. 
In the mace ol pat king up mate) lal, 

nr, hint' ,ii ran: and hurrying 

forward the work ol removal to its 

ihe memories of eld are 

maintained and honored. The former 

i oinerslone, too late to be built into 

IOW main hall, will OCCUpy a 

ocation upon the new 
The contents of the box with- 
in th. will in- removed to a 
in the School's museum. The 

II will hum a pail 61 the 

pedestal of a sun dial, to be presented 
by the Alumni uitable 

memento relating to the past and 

• ui. ii becoi 

feCtUal bond nl union between the 

old Fan wood and ill led new 

Mount I'anwood. 



What of the Sign Language? 

By Tom L. Anderson, M.A. 

Reprinted from the American Annals of 
the Deaf 



During the past decade, my atten- 
tion repeatedly has been drawn to 
evidence that something is happening 
to the sign language as it was handed 
down to my generation. It is apparent 

to me that we have lost many of the 

influences which formerly tended to 
standardize the manual language. I 
am led to the conclusion thai the loss 
of these influences, and the substitu- 
tion of several more or less unwhole- 
some influences, is tending to bring 
forward an inferior sign language 

which we refer to as "a sign language'' 

more correctly than as "the sign 

language." Nor is this new language 

uniform, except possibly In its origins, 

as will be shown. 

In our schools today il seems to be 
the popular notion that anyone whose 
duty calls him to the platform to ad- 
dress deaf pupils may work out his 
• stem of a manual language. We 
may except certain Schools where 
veteran sign stylists remain in posi- 
tions of some authority. Some of these 
persons may have had the advantage 
of a brief course of training. Some 
may have "just picked up" signs. 
Each speaker assumes an air ol au 

thority, and apparently aspic 
perfection only in his own model. The 

attitude seems to be, "This is my sign 

language." 

Perhaps I am guilty of painting 
with a large brush. As I said above, 
it is at least ten years since 1 Ins 
to notke that something was happen 
ing to the sign language which 1 have 
diligently Sought to master over a 

period of thirty years, Tix- observe 

tions made and the conclusions formed 
are herein frankly set forth. 

First. 1 believe that the sign lan- 
guage as it came to me through the 
acknowledged masters has suffered in 

the hands of young hearing people who 

have taken ii up without proper 

grounding in theory and practice. 

These young people whom 1 have ob- 
served seem to have little respect for 
the language as a noble means of Com- 
municating noble thoughts. Many of 
them use il in the spirit of the young 

man of my acquaintance who asks for 
the tomato catsup by making the sign 
for "cat" and the sign tor "up" and 
expecting a laugh. 

I have found many of these young 
people sincere enough, in a way, but 
just not knowing any better. Some- 
where, somehow, they have picked up 
a smattering of the manual language 
They seem to have rounded out their 
Command of this language under the 
coaching Of the children in their 
(lasses. They remain aloof from the 
adult deal, and avoid exposure to the 
fluent and correct idiom under circum- 
stances which would be embraced 
avidly by the sincere student of I 

having studied the in. is 
if indeed these young people 

realised thai such ■ personage exists 

master artist in the sign language, 

they seem content to gel by in a 

slovenly manner. >>n a smattering. 

There is no oilier word except 
slovenly which may be applied to the 

manual delivery ol many young beat 
ing teachers today, in their us< 

the manual alphabet, for example, 

they aim ai speed rather than clarity, 

jerk the hand about in the air, slur the 

letti tier, in general their de 

liveiv is such that college trained deaf 
people, wiih yens ni practice In the 

manual . find il difficult to 

understand them. This being true, 

how can the children be expected to 

understand ti" 

Second, the sign Ian is my 

ui inherited il ered the 

of its idiom, n and rhythm 

by I to trail along behind 

spoken word. In our schools, the 

lion now is to addn lilies 

billngually, foi the benefit of the 

haul Ol pupils, I'ndouhtcd 

ly, in this i iik c, the hands aie 

If any slicking 



of thought is done, the speaker does 
it on his hands. 

"Hilmgual adresses are an abomi- 
nation," said a veteran deal educator 
to me recently. "Hetwixt the temp- 
tation to watch the lips of the speaker 
and his hands, I sort of fall between 
two stools, and fail to get a clear idea 
of what is going on." 

Thirty years ago, Dr. E. M. Gal- 

laudel was the only person 1 knew 
reputedly competent to address an as- 
semblage billngually. Today, the feat- 
is commonly attempted. Hut if the 
speaker's hands fall behind in the un- 
equal race, the tongue wins.' In i 
casional assemblies, where hearing 
visitors must be considered when In- 
troductory remarks are made, the 
bilingual delivery may be employed 

efully, by making brief statements 

first in one language, then in the Other. 
But the deliberate use of the simul- 
taneous delivery by persons DOt suf- 
ficiently competent to do so leaves 

intelligent deal" persons in the assem- 
blage conscious of being cheated. 

Third, the stress upon F.nglish 
thought, and •'the English order." 
has altered the basic structure of the 
sign language. I do not hold with 
the "old timers" WOO would stress the 
many unnecessary inversions |Hissible, 
and still practised by some. The 
English order has its merit, if it were 
not for the conscious effort made by 
many speakers to fit a sign to each 
word in the English sentence structure. 
To those familiar with the ideography 
of the pure sign language, some of 
the jams speakers get into when they 
try to sign every word would be 
ridiculous if they were not so signi- 
ficant of the harm being done. 

It has been the fashion to refer to 
the manual language as "murdering 
English." Rapidly the situation is 
being reversed. Yet DO one seems to 

be concerned, if Indeed anyone clear- 

alizes that Knglish is being en- 
couraged to murder the language of 
signs. Since two wrongs never yet 
made one right . we may assume that 
the problem of precedence has not 
been solved. 

For example, we see such practices 
as joining the conventional sign for 
"hard" to the conventional sign for 
"ship" to make "hardship," an idea 
well drawn by a pro|>er conventional 
sign. We observe the sign for "under" 
joined to the sign for "stand" to make 
"understand." We see the direcli Mtal 
sign "to" meaning "toward" now be- 
ing used widely to complete the in- 
finitive verbs. The sign for "that" is 
being pressed into wide use regard- 
less of what part of speech the word 
"that" represents in a sentence. It is 
also being substituted for the article 
"the." 

We sir separate signs for "stand" 

and "up," likewise lor "get" and "up." 
displacing expressive single signs. To 
those who are engaged in rebuilding 
the sign language on the new plan, 

the sign im i boon. 

by its wide application, we "get mar- 
ried.'' "get hurl." "get praised." 

a letter," and so on, Invariably in the 

combination of gestures introduced by 

catching an imaginary By at rest on 
one of our fists. 

According to the modern technique, 

il we Cannot think of a sign for a 
word, or pervert one to use. we can 

spell out the word to preserve the 

purity of the F.nglish sentence. Lai 
words lend to slow down (he oral 

delivery to such an extent that tl 
are slurred over in spelling. This 

destroys the i lean cul beauty of * 

snappy, graceful spelling, such as we 

enjoyed at the hands of the late 

Gallaudet, Long. William Jones 
and the living Drs. Hall. Fly. Peel, 
and Mr. Stevenson, to name a lew 

ll is when young people get up to 
sign poetry word Im word thai the 
iron enters the soul. I thought the 
ulleiniosi limit * ted win n a 

young woman attempted "0 Little 

Town ol Bethlehem," and proceeded 
to tell "How still we sec I bee lie! 

"lie" translated by drawing the backs 
of two ringers ol the right hand acn 
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WHAT OF THE SIGN LANGUAGE? 
(Continued from page 4) 

the up-turned palm of the left. She 
might just as well have poked the 
index finger of the right hand across 
her chin. 

Digressing somewhat, I'd like to 
jHiini io this particular passage, "How 
still we see thee lie," as an illu 
lion of the peculiar futility of mere 

words as compared with the adapta- 
bility of the pure sign language in 
communicating poetic thought Trans- 
lated into "word-signs," the word 

"how" is completely lost, considered 

in its pie-lie meaning. 'The sign for 
"how" follows the ides of "unfold- 
ing" or "producing," whereas the 
poet's "how" implies the superlative 
of "still." The skilled sign maker, 
therefore, is the mastei ol English 

who can get beneath the poet's Word! 
to tl»«- poet's Idea, which he then 

depicts. He would translate the 

above | Into an ideograph of 

a lil lie town nestling very, very si ill, 

with the "how'' lefi entirely out. 

Fourth, the greatest crime the Eng- 
lish Substitution has done |o | he sign 
language has been (he deStTUC lion of 

pantomime. Jusi as platform artists 
becoming rarer and rarer, panto 

mime is becoming a losl art. Now 

it is the fashion foi speakers to stand 

Hal fooled, in one spot, using only the 
hands in producing word n \fler 

fifteen or twenty minutes of this, we 
are quite ready to invite the speaker 

to sit down and rest his lac and 
hands. 

Ai lists of yesteryear varied their 
sign delivery by the skillful u* 
pantomime, effectively lightening 

their delivery so I hat we could sit 
for two hours and more in steady 

icentration without appreciable 

fatigue. For example, lake the | 

terry rendition of "The Bells" by the 

late Dr. William Jones of Panwood, 
His use of pantomime was OUtStand 
ing above his wonderful command of 
markably cleat . deli 
berate spelling. Jusi now his Hi. k ol 
bringing in jingling sleigh bell cc 
tn mind ssive illustration. 

Try it yourself. Place the fronl 
your wrists against your sides, fingers 
extended forward. Gently sway the 
body from side Io side, and as you 
incline to the side shake your hands 
loosely up and d»>wn, twice. Get 
rhythm. Jing-jing, jing-jing, jing- 
jing, jing-jing. Hear ihose I" 

Now, as tar is English got 
word-signs, jusi try to spell out a 
sentence, or make s combination of 

word-signs equally as effective in 
iting the imagery of bells jingling 
on horses. Remember, it is I he 
which must hear those bells, not the 

I recall the manner in which the 
late l»i Long told animal storfl 

children, particularly the story ol the 

lion on the bank of a stream who saw 
his image reflected in the water and 
mistook il lor a rival. Dr. I 

would become a raging lion, 

furiously, shake his inane-, roar, lash 
a powerful lail. tear up and down I lie 
bank, until finally he would plunge 
into the Stream, tO be disillusioned. 
No English, no word-signs, yet the 

revitalised vividly. The 

children would scpieal delightedly, 
jump Up and clown, c lap Iheir bands, 
and fairly live the story with him. 
We no lone. ih/alion 

of 01 Hie benefit of young 

children who cannot share the pleasure 
of readin 

Fifth, enlei tin- "hard of hearing" 

in y. neater numbi 

ol them well able Io heai t In 

iking voice in the ordinary room. 
Il cannot be denied thai nn 

tmique has been modified 
for the benefit ol these young people 
who retain usable hearing. The ns 

tural eli' the non oral, 

non aural pupil 1 , tve dead 

llOl only in the ( I but 

in group ai tlvities. < )n for 

the deal have acquired "Glee ( li 

zations of the < hoof, foi thi 



into which the non-aural pupils do 
not fit. Their inferiority complexes 
are not relieved when public assem- 
blies are aimed, apparently, at their 
more fortunate brethren, with someone 

on the sideline making hurried ges- 
tures for Iheir benefit. 

For thirty years the National Asso- 
ciation of the Deaf, in wisdom and 
foresight, has maintained a hard- 
working committee charged with the 
duty of obtaining and preserving 

motion-picture films showing out- 
standing sign language orators in 
action. These films are dedicated Io 

posterity. This organization I. 
penclecl upward of four thousand 
dollars on these films, and lhe> an 
now priceless. This is a mosl laud- 
able undertaking. However, at the 
rale the sign language is deteriorating 
among the deaf, what assurance have 

we ihai posterity will understand, or 
even appreciate, these film 

Taking the deaf population by and 
large, admittedly there are many who 

can and do gel along well with hen 

ing people without considering the 

sign language as essential Io (his 

relationship the ideal of educators. 

are reasonably contented in this 

'Hon. Yd these same p« ople 

find it to their r.reai benefit oo 

ally Io be together under circumstances 
thai makes an understanding and an 

appreciation of the sign Ian 

profitable to themselves. Their use- 
fulness to society is increased by 
their ability io lake io Hie platform 
as leaders in thought and Inspirers 

of action, and Io make a clear. 

lul argument that crystallizes public 

opinion. 

On the olhei hand, dure aic manv 
"f Hie less fortunate who do not line! 
happiness through exclusive associa- 
tion with the hearing. They arc 
found in our social and welfare 
[zations, usually bearing with 
credit a heavy share of the woik. 
They are in our churches, dependent 
upon the sign Ian u a broad 

appreciation of religions thought and 
a proper knowledge of Gods will as 
Interpreted by the missionaries. They 
■ill Come up through our schools. 
I lien welfare and happiness depend 

io a well recognised extent upon the 
use of a system oi communication 

satisfying to them. The free- choice 
of this definite group is the manual 

langua 

The schools are finding it impos- 
sible to provide a substitute system 

of co m mu n i c a ti on which this 

can use to suit Iheir need. I raise 
Hie point here: Since we are to have 
II language, why not the best? 
Why cannot we have one which is 
as graceful, beautiful, c leal and ex 
pressive as we older deaf people know 
the sign language to be in Hie hands 

of those who regard its mastery as 
a laudable achievement and its prac- 

a high art? Why, in its place, 
must we be offered a mongrel gib- 
berish actually the "weed language" 

which an oral enthusiast once- unjustly 

called (he sign language of the past 

ration? 

To clear the air, and in the hope 
ol promoting a saner attitude toward 
the sign ol the dl 

tfully advance the following 
suggt 

t, io die extent thai th< 

must be used and is being 
used lor lack of an acceptable sub- 
stitute, let us have Hie \ cry best. 
Let US reform the altitude current 
among educators, that we can 
by wiiii a modified gesture kn 

oiu fears with the 
palliative that this is not "the sign 
langua in ,i which educators 

have been warring. 

Educators ol Hie cleat have never 

■ble Io unite, noi have Hie Intel- 

produi I ol Hieii si hoolrooms 

ible Io hold with them, in the 

opinion that Hie use of a manual 

propei plat e is harmful 

in the broad education ol thi 

have long viewed with 

bill they have ft n able 

to de\ 

ii that 



now restrains us in the suitable use 
of signs? To whom must we apolo- 
gize if we use the sign language effec- 
tively, where its use is found necessary 
and desirable? We know that we 
cannot transform deaf children into 
hearing adults this side of the Styx. 

"The sign language is deteriorat- 
ing," is one veteran educator's opin- 
ion we i, an freely share. "One reason 
is thai the number of deaf teachers is 
decreasing. Another is (hat the oral 
schools will have none of it. A third 
is dial die combined schools are fea- 
turing the -find side and (he manual 
side is belittled and kept in Hie back 
ground. The young pupils pick il up 
from the older ones. There is no one 

io correct them and bring out the 

grace and beauty of the language. 

Consequently, the signs become jerky, 

crude, too last, and accompanied by 

unnecessar) facial grimaces, it seems 

Io me that if signs are Io be used 
at all, they should be taught in the 
right W8J 

Second, lei only persons properly 

qualified to use (he sign language he 
permitted to employ it in addressing 
deaf children in our schools. I,et 
there be intelligent supervision and 
control, rather than an atmosphere of 
unenforced prohibition. To those who 

can qualify, and who render valuable 
service on the platform as well as in 

coaching young people for platform 
appearances, let there be adequate 

lition rather than mere suffer- 
ance. Let them have reason to take 

just pride in the attainment, ihai they 

may pass this feeling of pride on Io 
OUng people. 

In this connection I would em- 
phasize the fact thai more than a lew 
months' practice in a normal (raining 
class is necessary to qualify a young 
hearing person as an authority on the 
use of Hie sign language. These 
young students should not be turned 

over to our schools as qualified until 

they are able (o earn (he appro! 
of intelligent deaf critics. They 
should al least qualify up to a ligicl 
Standard of excellence- in the use of 
I he manual alphabet. 

1'ei haps I am too severe with our 
hearing friends. They are placed in 
the embarrassing position of having 
to master a difficult art while con 
scions that its practice is officially 
frowned upon, if not actually forbid- 
den by Iheir employers. They may 
be excused for reasoning that effort 
expended to master a forbidden ac- 
complishment is wasted effort. They 
certainly have little reason Io con- 
clude that their enthusiastic study of 
the manual language will lead to pro- 
fessional advani einent. Nevertheless, 
they find that they cannot entirely 
avoid using the sign language, if they 

associate with the deaf io any extent 

outside oi I he sc 'hoolrooms. Thi 
indeed placed between (wo fires. 

They need proper encouragement, 

and the opportunity to study the 
manual nuclei dignified in 

struction. Il must be admitted that 
Hie healing teacher proficient in the 
use of the manual language can serve 
more broadly among (he deaf, and 
thus exeil a wider inlluence upon 
their lives, both in school and out. 
His m interpreter is not 

Hie least valuable he can render, yet 

his ability as an interpreter frequently 

places him in a most difficult position. 
Voluntary service al a leach. 
vention is an example. 

interpretl iask for an expert, 

la> I- ol realt) capable sign makers 
among the hi u hers these days 

is glaringly shown at our conventions, 
where our young hearing friendi 
"put on the spot' literally, with no 

oilier reward than casual thanks 

( invention officials n the need 

of this service, if Ihev ale to hold the 

deal teachers as members, ••■ 
expei i to inn! ability am i oup 

oi young people who know they should 
not admit this ability, and who actual 
He penalized at conventions foi 
the admission. I hs 

Oaked In perspiration after 
rendering an address, forced to return 



to iheir hotel for a bath and a change 
ol clothing. 

Since this service is voluntary, we 
can scarcely be frank about the 
quality without seeming to be dis- 
courteous. So everyone concerned 
seems to be nicely settled in an 
altitude of "suffering in sileiic 
There is no sense in this. The sen- 
sible course would -be to provide a 
learn ol expert interpreters, and pay 
them well for a service which is dif- 
ficult lo render. 

Third, let us disassociate the hand 
from the tongue. The human brain 
can be forced to govern the- move- 
ments of both simultaneously, but 
proper synchronization is not attain- 
able with full justice to both modes 
of expression, if we must have ex- 
tended bilingual remarks, let there be- 
an interpreter in order that both lan- 
guages may with proper dignity be 

emphasized. 

Since the entrance of the hard of 
hearing in greater and greater num- 
bers has brought about the- need lor 

this dual delivery, the logical remedy 
is to segregate the groups in both 

schoolrooms and assemblies. lnjus- 

in some- degree is both possible 

and probable to both groups, and 

especially to the group of genuinely 

deaf children lor whom these schools 

were created, where the school acti- 
vities are complicated by the inter- 
mixture of these hard-of-hearing 
public-school children. Nor do we 
gain anything by combining these 

groups, It is notice-able that these 
hard-of-hearing pupils seldom are dis- 
closed lo exert themselves in school 

activities up to standards set by lead- 
ing deaf pupils in the past, except 
possibly in athletics. 

Fourth, let us drop the notion thai 

we must have a sign for every word 
in every sentence. Especially in pub- 
lic addresses, let us give the cpiick 
minds of the deaf a chance lo I. 

ahead joyously, lo cover the thought. 
Why teller them lo mere- words which, 
after all, may be of no great impor- 
tance to the thought pattern? 

Fifth, let us promote, encourage 
and reward the platform appearances 
of the few remaining exponents of 
I he proper sign language, thai they 
may pass to this generation something 
of their ail, their fire. Are we not 
too prone to feature addresses by 

hearing speakers through Interpreters, 

while we ignore the inspirational value 
of addresses by prominent deaf men 
and women who have attained success 
in life againsl (he same grievous 
handicap these young people face? 
These deaf speakers can talk with 
authority such as lew hearing men 
can command. They should be 
honored and encouraged. 

Sixth, lei us take from (heir storage 
vaults l he- films intended for posterity 
and make- use of the-m now. Especial- 
ly let us see the- gatherings of our 
national organizations of the 
deaf enriched by exhibitions of these- 

films, treated in a spirit of reverence. 
Let the young people and the teach- 
in our schools see- these films, that 
they may have a proper concept for 
a model. There is little virtue in 
entertainment stunts, self-devised, 
where both pupils and teachers lack 
proper models in the ail ol presenta- 
tion. 

These- suggestions may not point to 
the millennium, and they arc- not in- 
tended to, However. I believe that 
they point to a sane approach to the 

Solution of an embarrassing problem. 
They may also point to a method of 
ending the present confusion be: 
it becomes worse confounded through- 
out Hie land. 



St. Ann's Church for the Deaf 

511 West 148th St l . York ( Mv 

RtV, GoitaSM C. Braddock, Vicar 

Chui nday at 3 

Holy Communion, first Sunday <>i each 

month, 1 1 cm. and .* r M . [l ihe-r 

Id II 

Moons 

iinc, 7 to o. Daily 
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The Search for the Lost Cornerstone 

With the construction of the new school at 
White Plains approaching the completion of a 
long-dreamed reality, thoughts naturally turned 
to the ceremonies in connection with the new 
buildings. The first ceremony to be planned was 
the laying of the cornerstone, which took plate on 

January 12, 1938. This brought to mind I he 

tierstone laying ceremonies of our present 
siru< ture, built In 18S3. 

A visit to the School an hive, unearthed a hook- 
lei in which was listed the contents of the corner 

le, the program of the ceremony, the 
that were made, names of Hie distinguished gut 
and raiments of the guests as well as 

a description oi the grounds, but a diligent search 

in this booklet failed to find any mention of the 

ion ol the i ornerstoue. 

The Annals of the Deal of thai period revealed 
the same inlormation. A call to the 12nd Street 

Librarj foi ipei clippings of that day 

brought forth the Information already po 

The Historical Society of New York 6 

they bad passed throu tilar experience when 

they moved from their Second Avenue building to 

their po The Socletj did not learn the 
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location of the cornerstone until the old building 

had been torn down. This fact strengthened the 
belief that cornerstones of that age were not 
marked for posterity. Letters to former grad- 
uates brought forth very interesting replies. One 
Fanwood graduate, David R. TOlinghast, now 97 
years old, remembered the ceremonies as well as 
some of the outstanding characteristics of several of 
the speakers on that in, which we thought 

quite remarkable, but he- could not remember the 
ion of the cornerstone. 

The "missing" cornerstone then became the 
Subject ol conversation of the School family, with 
arguments pro and con as to where the comer' 
Stone should be and why. Stones of odd dimen- 
sions in various parts of the buildings soon found 
faithful adherents in arguments as to why the 
cornerstone should be in that particular spot — 
bringing to bear tin hical location, trans- 

portation facilities ol that time, sociological and 
philosophical quirks of tlUtI age- and the general 
habit of builders to put cornerstones in that part 
of the building, A quotation from a booklet des- 
cribing the ceremonies made many people think tin- 
stone should be in the South w I 

A few stones different from others promptly 

became the center of thorough study and philo- 
sophical debate-. Old building plans were a 

suited but, gradually, the consensus of opinion was 

that the cornerstone should be in the fronl of the 
main building, somewhere. Mr. Tyrrell then 
in to make an electrical machine, which he 
libes in his report, and interest ran high until 
one daj was achieved to the intense SS 

faction of those who had selected that particular 
spot. 

Preparations were made to remove the 
stone from the foundation of the building and the 
CUriosity of all Interested parties will culminate in 
the final opening of the cornerstone box after a 

period of SS years' rest. D. 

Locating the Cornerstone 

By Wilbur I,. Tyrrell, Prim ipal Vocational Department 

The following is a brief description of the 
tricaJ apparatus which I devised and used in 

■ for the cornerstone of tin- New York 

Si hool for the- I i. 

This apparatt : - "I me em-rating 

waves of m I and means for detecting 

their presence at some distance, a rectifying 
i hanging device foi 

alternating cut rent to dire* t current 
and an indicating meter of great 

I ativitv. 

The generating device consists oi 
■ lil of heavy wire around a 




laminated Iron core connected through resis- 
tors to a supply -of current at 60 cycles 
and 110 volts. The current Sowing through 
the coil when in operation is approximately IS 
amperes. At a right angle to the generating coil 
and approximately 20 degrees from il a detecting 
coil is mounted. Both coils are mounted rigidly 
to the same frame-. The detecting coil consists 
of a coil of heavy wire with a large iron wire core. 
When there is no metal between the two coils of 
the apparatus, a certain definite amount of magne- 
tic llux Hows from the generator to the receiver. 
Since this is an alternating or back and forth 
movement of tlux. a slight voltage is set up in the 
receiving coil by the process of mutual induction. 
This is also called transformer action. li 
through this characteristic of magnetism that it is 
possible to transform electrical energy from one 
voltage to another. The operation of an induc- 
tion motor, the most common type used toelav 
also dependent upon this action. 

The- slight voltage which is set up in the second 
toil is greatly amplified (several thousand times). 
by the amplifying circuit which consists of one 
rectifier tube, one high gain screen grid tube and 
two power amplifying lubes. The onnected 

in a circuit designed to efficiently amplify low fre- 
quency voltages. The output of this amplifier is 
between eight and ten watts at seventy volts, but 
this is reduced to approximately live volts by a 
Step down transformer. A small electric light 

bulb is connected to the secondary of the output 

transformer and when the apparatus is functioning, 
this lamp is lighted to approximately normal 
candle-power. The lamp is enclosed in a light- 
tight box and is allowed to shine on a light sensi- 
tive cell which produces a minute direct current. 
This minute current is conducted to a very sensi- 
tive- electric measuring instrument called a mi< 
ammeter. 

When a piece of metal (non-ferrous or non- 
magnetic) is inserted into the magnetic lie-Id of 
the first coil, il absorbs a small amount of eiii 
by generating what is known a- eddy-currents. It 
as a shield for the second coil and thereby 
reduces the- amount of electro-magnetic llux which 
may teach the second coil. When this occurs, 
the voltage to the little lamp in the light-tight box 
is slightly lowered anil its brightness is thereby 
reduced mall amount. I'nless th 

is a pronounced change in the magnetic field, the 




2 — Ti-t "i comei tew, do lead i><"c present 



i The stone- which changed meter reading 
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( ;c proved l>\ Ugh meter reading, 1150 
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eye will be unable to discern the reduction of light 
in the tiny bulb. However, the light-sensitive 
cell picks up the difference and carries it to the 
meter which is so sensitive that it plainly shows the 
effects of the metal being inserted into the field. 

All metals have different electrical characteris- 
tics. Some metals are better conductors of elec- 
tricity than others. Copper is a better conductor 
than lead, silver is better than copper. The amount 
of energy absorbed by the piece of metal in the 
magnetic field of the first coil depends to a great 
extent upon its so-called "specific resistance." If 
this resistance is high a small amount of current 
can flow and therefore a small amount of energy 
is absorbed. However, if the specific resistance is 
low, a large amount of current can flow and there- 
fore a large amount of energy can be absorbed. 
The indicating instrument shows this difference 
very positively by large changes in deflection of 
the pointer. 

The fact that the box within the cornerstone 
was made of lead made it particularly difficult to 
detect even with a super-sensitive device such as 
we have because of the effects just stated regard- 
ing resistance. Lead resists the flow of electri- 
city about twelve times as much as copper does. 

When the tests were made to determine the 
presence of the metal box in the cornerstone, the 
indicating meter*, showed a change of seven- 
millionths of an ampere of current when we 
approached the cornerstone. This deflected the 
pointer of the meter more than an inch and gave 
us positive evidence that we had located the lead 
box. 

The presence of non-ferrous metals within the 
magnetic field of the coil causes the meter to 
indicate a smaller amount of current. The pres- 
ence of iron, steel or any metal with magnetic 
properties causes the pointer to indicate an increase 
in current. This latter causes an effect which is the 
same as shortening the magnetic field, resulting in 
a large flow of magnetism. Because of these two 
oppMiti effects, water and steam pipes did not 
cause any confusion in searching for the corner- 
stone. 

This explanation may seem rather techni- 
cal, but I believe that most people will understand 
it sufficiently to realize what was being attempted 
and the manner in which it was accomplished. I 
need not state that many devices and combina- 
tions of devices were tried and much experimenting 

was done before the final apparatus w.is developed. 
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Attended Cornerstone Ceremonies 

Mr. David R. Tillinghast, perhaps the oldest 
I'anwood graduate still living, was present at the 

cornerstone laying in 1853, Me was then 12 ye 
old, and is now in his 97th year. A letter to him 
asking if he knew where the cornerstone was 

brought the following reply: 

Mi SI '. Iii i 

i able i" rei olid i whit I «w at the 

■ the corni I remember that the whole 

oi, .■iii.i the Board ot Dii bered al the bottom 

"i the hill, mi uhiili iii. || located, to do what I 

to undei i. mil I v,.i ih, I, ., i, 
more than twelve yean old, 
One mi|n. i..n i thai ol Laurent Cterc making 

I remembei waa that be 
Napoleon Bonaparte riding boi ebac! before be left 
i. .i. in i had made me notice the >• i 
and explained >i> meaning, I might be able to tell 
than I '■hi mm i am Inclined to believe that the itone 

rn cornei ot the gtrli' • 

1 •"II nil" i.l.l. . ,|iiriillv mj I nnl 

reliable 

Y.< • Iv, 

I 'Wll. R, 'I'llllNCHAST. 

I61v 1st Avenue, South 
St. Petenburg, Florida 




Harvey Prindle Peet 

pts from a biographical sketch of the President of 
the School at time of Cornerstone Laying 

Harvey Prindle Peet was born in the little town 
of Bethlem, Litchfield Co., Conn., November 19, 
1 794. Bethlem is one of the smallest and rough- 
est towns in the state, but has been remarkably 
favored in the successive ministrations of two great 
lights ol the church, the Rev. Joseph Bellamy, 
D.D.| and Rev. Azel Backus, D.D., both eminent 
as theologians', as preachers, and as teachers of 
youth. Dr. Backus, afterward the first president 
of Hamilton College, conducted in this town a 
family school of high character, which attracted 
to Bethlem several families of rare intelligence and 
refinement. Under such influences, the intellectual 
and religious tone of the society in which the 
earliest years of the subject of this sketch were 
passed, was eminently such as to favor the acqui- 
sition of that force of character, amenity of 
manners, and strength of religious feeling for which 
Dr. Peet has ever been distinguished; while at 
the same time, born a farmer's son, and growing 
up with healthful alternations of study, labor and 
free recreation on the rugged and picturesque hills 
of Litchfield County, he acquired that well develop- 
ed frame, freedom of movement, physical hardi- 
hood, and practical tact that have eminently fitted 
him for the exhausting work of a teacher of the 
deaf and dumb. 

His early advantages of education were few. 
Working on a farm in the summer, and attending 
a district school in the winter, and fond of reading 
at all seasons, like many other New England boys 
who have worked their own way to education, 
and in the rough process acquired the power of 
working their way to subsquent distinction, he 
began at the early age of sixteen to teach a district 
school. This employment he continued during 
five winters, till at the age of twenty-one, he had 
established a character for ability in his profes- 
sion, which procured him the situation of teacher 
of English studies in schools of a higher class — 
at first, in that of Dr. Backus already mentioned, 
in his native town, and afterward in that of 
Rev. Daniel Parker, in Sharon, Conn. He now 
saw prospects of higher usefulness o|iening before 
him, to the realization of which the advantages 
of a college education would be important. In 
the school of Dr. Backus he began his Latin 
ttmar at the same time that he taught a class 

in English studies. After a delay, chiefly occasion- 
ed by want ot means, he went, in the tall ot 1816, 
to Andover, anil fitted for college in Phillip's 

Academy, under the care of John Adams. I.1..D.. 

father of Rev. William Adams, D.D., of New York. 
Mr. Peet entered the time honored walls of 
Sale in 1818, and graduated in 1822, taking rank 
with the first ten in his class, He had made a 
publk profession of faith in Christ some years 
before, and his original purpose was to devote 
himself to the work of the christian ministry, but 
an invitation to is an Instructor of the 

deal and dumb in the- American Asylum at Hart 

ford, gave him an opportunity of discovering his 

this then new profession. Thus 
ii that career which has proved so honorable 

to himself, anil so beneficial to that afflicted portion 

of the human family in whose service his liie has 
been spent. 

The early success and reputation of the Ameri- 
can \s\him, which made it. thirty years ago. in 
popular estimation, the model institution of its 
kind, was mainly thw to the careful and felicitous 
choice of its early teachers. Mr. I'ect's assoc i 
■ ii Hartford were all able and most of them 
distinguished men. When we find that, among 
such teachers as his seniors in the 
piofession, Thomas H. GaUaudet, 
Laurent Clerc, W. C. Woodl. ridge, 
and W. W. Turner, Mr. Peet was 
early distinguished in all the quali- 
i. it ions of an efficient teacher of the 
deaf, we are prepared for the 



eminence he attained. Within two years after he 
joined the Asylum, he was selected as its steward, 
an office giving him the sole control of the house- 
hold department, and of the pupils out of school 
hours. The duties of this post were superadded 
to those of the daily instruction of a class, either 
alone sufficient to occupy the energies of an ordi- 
nary man. 

In the year 1830, the Directors of the New York 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, the second 
American school of its kind in priority of date^— 
were awakened to the im[X)rtance of placing their 
school on higher ground. Seeking for a man 
whose weight of character, acquaintance with 
the most successful methods of instruction 
and tried efficiency as a teacher and as an 
executive officer, selected Dr. Peet. who .entered 
on his new duties in New York on the first of 
February, 1831. He continued in that office 
until 1867, retiring to become Principal-Emeritus 
until his death in 1873. 




tomeretone ol Old Panwood t.ai.l November 22, 18S3 
Removed April for transfer to new Fanwood 
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Anent Deafness 

By Thomas Francis Fox 
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As has been previously commented, 
very few people with normal hearing 
fully realize what deafness exactly 
entails upon the life of the victim; 

they have a vague Idea, sometimes 

sympathy, occasionally impatience 
when loud bawling lias no effect 
win ling one deficient of b 

ing. 1'eople fail to Imagine anything 
they have not themselves personally 
expei irni id, and their judgment are 
all in those terms. As to the 
Judgments Of those who have known 
each other long and even intimately, 
often this is due to I feeling, totally 
unconscious, of an inferiority and 
they try to ease the displ< I this 

feeling by reverting to, or holding the 
picture in mind of the day when that 
inferiority did not exist. The rub is 
thai the educated deaf no not con- 
i themselves as inferior to others 
simply by reason of deficiency in an 
Important sense. It is an inconveni- 
ence at times, but they have become 
used to it in most instances, and do 
not regard it as a personal disgrace or 
Use of inferiority. 
It is an interesting study to scan 
incidents in the experience of the 
adult deaf as a consequence of their 
handicap. To repeat, no one who is 
not actually deaf can properly envis- 
adequately the entanglements and 
embarrassments often met, nor can 
they realize what a deaf |x-rson actual- 
ly feels under the infirmity in reaction 
to ,1 situation where the sound of the 
human voice is unheard. To the 
congenially deaf this lack is felt only 
on rare occasions, if at all; one whose 
life has been passed in a realm of 

silence has no full conception of 

spoken language in Its relation to 

'I I [e does not miss il . does not 

consider hire calling for corn- 

ion, and is apt to resent any sin h 

attitude towards him on the pari oi 

friemls anil the public: of course, 

there may In- ism eptions to the rule, 
I la vim', adjusted himself to a world 

unknown, lie 
finds soun i Miymenl in ft 

which the hearing might i onsidet 
promising fields. Th aital deal 

under their handicap endeavor to 



Union League of the Deaf, Inc. 

Club Rooms open ii»' year round. EU| 

on Third Tuesday of each 
' month, at 8:15 ism. Visitors coming 
i distance "i over twenty fit 
>me Benjamin Mfntz, Pn 
ph Is Mortlll .', 711 

e, New York City. 



life and make good by fitting them- 
selves to play their role as industrious 
and useful members of the community. 
'That they succeed is apparent, for in 
the percentage of people who are sell 
supporting they maintain as big 
average as people who have all their 
senses unimpaired. 

in the matter of sensitiveness to 

I heir loss of (he sense of hearing, the 
ease is somewhat different with I hose 
who once heard and who became deaf 
after the age "I adaptability had pass- 
ed; these miss the t ompensa! ions 

which .lie the privilege of the con- 
genitally ileal. To those who once 

ed hearing and lost it in youth, 

there is a keen feeling of the depriva- 
tion, al first They miss the familiar 
sounds, the voii es ot loved ones, the 
SOngS hat brought delight, the tones 
that minister to the spirit; they view 
deafness not merely as a handicap, 
lint I he (Kissing away for all time of 
things whit h ran never again be 
enjoyed. They gradually readjust 
themselves to an entirely new mode 
of life and the difficulties that ac- 
company deafness, accepting with a 
cheerful philosophy that which the 
fates have ordained; taking up their 
burden as inevitable, they become 
resigned, if not reconciled to it. 
With the impediment of deafness 
.lend against, the disadvantage 
would seem to be sufficiently heavy 
in itself to warrant them from the 
added unfairness and prejudice which 
they occasionally meet with at the 
hands of people. In their struggle 
with the heavy odds of their physical 
defect it would seem that their condi- 
tion would merit the consideration 

and encouragement of all a spirit of 
fair play. Hut there are times when 
the deaf are apparently shunned, shut 
off by I heir infirmity from the plea- 
sure of sin iai convene, as il" 
naturally from the pleasing tones of 

the human voice and the music of 
nature. The only substitute for a 

voice, and one they often not! 

a frown, harsh and peremptory and 

mi the deaf arc expected to man 
all the enial nature. 

The hearing public needs to remem- 
ber that the ileal •ire not dil'li 
from Other people, except thai (hey 
cannot hear. They have all the hopes 

and desires thai animate oiher people, 
and need friendly encouragement 
rather than unmerited rebuffs. 



All Angels' Church for the Deaf 

(Episcopal) 

1151 Leland Ave. Chicago, Illinois 

(One block north of Wilson Ave. "L" 

station, and one-half block west). 
Rev. George F. Fuck, Priest-in-charge. 
Mr. Frederick W. Hinrichs, Lay-Reader 
Church services, every Sunday at 11 a.m.. 

Holy Communion, first and third Sundays 

of each month. 
Social Supper, second Wednesday of each 

month, 6:30 p.m., with entertainment 

following at 8 P.M. 
Get-together socials at 8 p.m., all other 

Wednesdays. (Use Racine Ave. entrance) 
Minister's address. 6336 Kenwood Avenue. 



RESERVED 

BROOKLYN PRATS DAY 
Luna Park, August 20th 

(Il rain toll" August 27th) 

I'ai i, J. T,\ni,i;n, Chairman 



Our Savior Lutheran Church 
Tin' Rev. Ernest Schcihrrt, I'astor 
1400 N. Ridgeway Avenue, Chicago, 111. 
Services — 10:00 a.m., May to September; 

2:30 p.m., October to April. 

Holy Communion on the first Sunday of 

the month. Preaching in ipe ech anil the 

"Kuage. Hearing friemls invited to 

preach snlvation 

ill Christ. — "Come and 

we will 'I" thee good." 

SOCIETIES 
The Silent Lutheran Club 
Lutheran Deaf Mute Ladles' Aid Society, 
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SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 
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DEAF-MUTES' JOURNAL 

MOLLWOOD ROAD, WHITE PLAINS, NY. 

Enclosed Find Dollan for subscription to the Journal i 



/SIX MONTHS \ 

V ONE YEAR t t0 ***- 



in 



ONE YEAR 
NAME 

Street or R. F. D. Address 
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Silent Athletic Club, Inc., 

of Philadelphia, Pa. 

3529 Germantown Avenue 

Club-rooms open to visitors during week- 
ends, Friday, Saturday and Sunday, and 
during holidays. 

Business meeting every second Friday of 
the month. 

Socials every Fourth Saturday. 

John K. Dunner, President. For informa- 
tion write to Howard S. Fcruuson, 
Secretary, 250 W. Sparks St., Olney, 
Philadelphia. 



Ephpheta Society for the Catholic 
Deaf, Inc. 

St. Francis Xavier College, 30 West 

loth Street, New York City 
For any information regarding Ephpheta 
Society communicate direct to either: 
Mrs. Catherine Gallagher, President, 
129 West 98th Street, New York City 
Herbert Koritzer, Secretary, 21-50 Thirty- 
eighth Street, Astoria, L. 1. 



Hebrew Association of the Deaf 
of Philadelphia 

Jefferson Manor at S. W., corner of Broad 
and Jefferson Streets. 

Meets first Sunday evening of each month 
from 3 to 5 :30 p.m. 

Rooms open for Socials Saturdays and 
Sundays. 

For information, write to Joseph Gelman, 
President, or Mrs. Sylvan G. Stern, Secre- 
tary, 5043 N. 16th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 



Brooklyn Hebrew Society of the 
Deaf,- Inc. 

Meets second Sunday of each month except 
July and August, at the Hebrew Educa- 
tional Society Building, Hopkinson and 
Sutter Avenues, Brooklyn. 

Services and interesting peakers every Friday 
evening at 8 :30 p.m., at the H. E., S. 

English Class, every Monday, Tuesday and 
Wi-iliK'sday at 8 o'clock sharp, from 
September to May, at P. S. ISO, Sackman 
and Sutter Avenues, Brooklyn. 

Louis Baker, President; Louis Cohen, 
Secretary; 421 Logan Street, Brooklyn. 
N. Y. 



Hebrew Assn. of the Deaf, Inc. 

Temple Beth-El, 76th St., Cor. 5th Ave. 

Meets Third Sunday at 8 P.M. of the month. 
Information can be had from Mrs. Tanya 
Nash, Executive 53 Director, 4 East 76th 
Street, New York City; or Mrs. Joseph 
C. Sturtz, Secretary, 1974 Grand Ave., 
New York City. 

Religious Services held every Friday evening 
at 8:30. Athletic and other activities 
every Wednesday evening. Socials First 
and Third Sunday evenings. Movies 
Third Wednesday of the month. 



$2.00 a year 



$1.00 for six months 



THIRTY-NINTH 

BIENNIAL CONVENTION 

NEW ENGLAND GALLAUDET ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 

Headquarters mi.TMORE HOTEI-, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

July 2, 3, 4, 1938 

PROGRAM 

Saturday, July 2. 2 I'M OPENING OF CONVENTION 

o I'M. u\i.i. 

inday, July 3. 2 PH. BUSINESS MEETING 

8:00 I'M. BOAT EXCURSION 

Monday, July 4.-10:00 A.M. OUTING, Crescent Amusement Park 

\i RHODE ISLAND SHORE ntwER 

Tin' Biitmiuv Hotel baa given us a limited number of moms at reduced rates, 
so make your irty. 

Tor Information anil re write to 

Abram Cohen, Chairman, or to Frederick Ruckdeahd, Secretary 

Rhode bland School for Deaf, 520 Elope St., Providence, R. I. 



ft 



1865 THIRTY - FOURTH 1938 

BIENNIAL CONVENTION 

Empire State Association 
of the Deaf 

Albany, N. Y., July 29 - 31, 1938 

Headquarters -- HOTEL TEN EYCK 

» , — — — 

Pli below ii poaaible and mail thii slip to Wm. 

i\t, . \ . immediai 

I | 1 will he present at Ten fiyck Hotel Thurad ooo. 

I | i will i" ruins:. | | Afternoon. 

I l I will in- present Saturday morninj 
[ ] I will be praenl at All daj Outing Sunday. 
t ] l will attend the Banquet on Saturday night (July 30th) ami will 

m\ remittance tor my reservation before thai daw. Banquet $2.00 per 

plate. How many do you wish to reserve? plates. 

NOTICE:— AH reservations lor banquet must he ai i omp.inied by remittances 
on or befOn the 20th day of July, loss. Tickets will he limited to 300. 



